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TEMPERANCE REFORMATION, 
The Clinton Family: or the History of the Temperance 


Reformation. By Rev. Cyrus Mann. Written for 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. Sold at 
the Depository, 24, Cornhill, Boston. 

«© Why trouble Children about Temperance,” said 
a really temperate man, “you had better talk to adults 
on that subject; and converse with Children about 
things that they can understand.” 

There is a very good reason why we should talk to 
Children about Temperance, and one fact which re- 
cently occurred near Boston, will perhaps he as good 
asan argument. A gentleman was riding in a chaise 
with a lady, to Squantum, a few miles from Boston, and 
when near that place he saw something lying across 


the road, which proved to he a boy about 13 years of 


age. He alighted to see what ailed him, and found 
he had been vomiting and was unable to rise, He 
stated that he had followed the Engines from the city 
on an alarm of Fire, and that the men hack given him 
Rum and made him sick. He lived in Washington- 
street, and begged the gentleman to take him home. 

This is the way in which many a child bas been 
made a drunkard. They see men drink; they are 
urged to:“ take a littlke—it will do them good.” The 
poison is sweetened to make it palatable, and the 
unsuspecting youth soon becomes dizzy and sick; 
after he becomes sober he begins to love his enemy, 
thinks it a noble thing to “ be like the men,” and thus 
the habit is contracted which ends in making him a 
confirmed sot; he drags out a miserable existence, and 
soon drops into a drunkard’s grave. 

Now the question \s, how can this be best preven- 
ted. We have Temperance Addresses and Reports; 
but they are above the comprehension of Children, 
and they do not read them, What we want is some- 
thing that Children will read and understand, and 
which will show them the danger they are exposed to, 
and lead them to adopt the only safe course of conduct, 
total abstinence. The little book, whose title is given 
above, we think admirably calculated for this end; and 
we cordially recommend it to Parents and Sabbath 
School Teachers. It ought to have a place in every 
Juvenile Library. 


The following is an extract from the above work: 


Men who driuk ardent spirit, even moderately, and 
temperately, as it is called, are so often, so habitually, 
indeed, under its influence, that, though they ought to 
respect examples of virtue and excellence, they fre- 
quently revile and persecute them. And this was il- 
lustrated, I recollect, particularly, in the case of a cler- 
gsyman in one of the interior counties of New York. 
Having preached, one Sabbath, on behalf of the tem- 
perance cause, some of his hearers, to banter him, 
sent him, on Monday morning, perhaps, a demijohn 
of old spirit, or cogniac, asking hin to accept it * from 
a few friends, as a testimony of their regard.” 

Eliza. How provokingly insulting! Did he receive 
it, or send it back; or what did he do? 

Mrs. C. He did’nt do any thing with it, at first. 
The man who brought it left it, and the minister 
thought he would not be offended. He resolved, too, 
not to be got the better of. He had a trough, where 
he fed his hog. So taking care, I suppose, that it 
should be nice and clean for the reception of so nice a 
liquor, he made an experiment with it, offering some 
first to his horse, then to his cow, and finally to his 
hog. Pony, he snorted and blew at it; the cow snuff- 
| ed and shook her horns; the hog grunted and snuffed, 
then dipped his nose in, and coughed; but none of 
them would drink. Having made this experiment, he 
sent back the demijohn, with a note to his ‘* friends,” 
thanking them for their friendship, but informing them 
that he had offered it to his horse, cow and hog, and 
none of them would drink it. He could not think that 
what neither horses, nor cows, nor hogs would drink, 
could be useful to man. He must therefore be excus- 
ed from accepting their present. [See Picture.]} 





Eliza. How excessively mortified they must have 
been. 
John, Good enough for them, too. They deserv- 


ed to be mortified. [Further Extracts hereafler.} 





NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion, 
THE DRUNKEN PASSENGER. 
(A REAL INCIDENT. ) 

About the middle of January 183— while trans- 
acting business in the city of New York, I found 
by a notice in one of the morning papers that. the 
last trip of the New-Haven Steamboat (for the 
season) would be made on the following Tuesday. 
As no other means of leaving the city would soon 
occur, except by the stages, (and that with twice 
the expense) I resolved to bring my business to a 
speedy close, to forego several friendly visits and 
to leave the city by the steamboat; not altogether 
because it would be pleasanter than stage riding, 
but because it would better accord with those rigid 
principles of economy, which I was early taught, 
and had ever found necessary to practice among 
the rugged Hills of Vermont. 

The forenoon of Tuesday I spent in bidding 
adieu to some friends on Long Island. The 
weather was bland and spring-like. No snow 
could be seen in the vicinity—but an occasional 
block of ice floated by on the moving tide of the 
Hudson. Yet nothing seemed to indicate an ap- 
pearance of mid-winter except the dried flower 
stalks, the leafless boughs and the oblique rays 
of the sun, laboring unsuccessfully to produce 
vegetation. . 

A little past 4 o’clock, P. M.I found myself 
and baggage on board a comfortable boat, sailing 
up East River, propelled by a spiteful little en- 
gine. The great London of America with its 
spires and towers and steeples, and the marly love- 
ly and picturesque seats on LongIsland, fast rece- 
ded from view. I could gaze on the enchanting 
scenes which I was leaving probably for the 
last time, and with which I had been familiar for 
months, without any sensations of regret. Indeed 
I was elated at the thought that I was journeying 





towards ‘‘ Home, sweet home,” and that I was 
confident I should be received under the pater- 
nal roof with warm greetings and an affectionate 
welcome. 

I paced the deck until the sun had sunk be- 
neath the western horizon and the boat had sately 
passed Hurlgate. I then went into the cabin 
with the intention ofspending the,evening in reading 
newspapers, writing in my journal and holding chit 
chat with the passengers. The medley of charac- 
ters with which stages and steamboats are filled, is 
not always such as would be drawn together by 
mutual choice. My present design is to exhibit 
some traits in the character of an individual who 
was conspicuons among fifty gentlemen pas- 
sengers for loquacity, affability and intelligence 
on common subjects. I will introduce him 
to the reader by the name of Capt. Tipton. He 
was in the full growth of manhood—apparently 
about 40 years of age. I wag not long in forming 
an opinion from his external appearance that he 
was recently from a southern climate, where 
the sun’s burning rays had changed the color of 
his countenance, and that he whs in the woeful 
habit of taking internally a burning liquid which 
was not only changing his natural appearances but 
was evidently fast undermining his intellectual 
and physical constitution. 

Probably no other one in the company formed 





the same conclusion—as I was alone in the opin- 
ion that my tumbler of water at the tea table would 
do me no harm, without a little Brandy, Capt. 
Tipton was master of one of the largest Packets 
that sail between Havanna, in the West Indies 
and New York; and wher: the events of this 
narrative occurred, was travelling to Quebec on 
some commercial business. 

Learning this fact, I felt quite sure he would be 
my fellow traveller until I arrived at my journey’s 
end. The boat landed at New Haven about 
midninght. Capt. T. and myself took seat in the 
same stage and were soon rolling away at full speed 
towards Hartford. 


weather had materially changed and seemed to 
portend a blustering storm of snow. All our fore- 
bodings in this respect were fully realized before 
arriving at Hartford. The rough northeastern 
gale loaded with chilling snow, formed no very 
agreeable contrast with the mild air we enjoved 
the day before in New York. But however, it 
was no time then to talk of summer suns and mild 
climates. To preserve our single selves from the 
growing inclemecy of the weather while travelling, 
seemed to be the principal object. Capt.-Tipton, 
who one month before, walked on the Island of 
Cuba, had the forethought when in New York to 
purchase a cloak, cap, and mittens well lined with 
fur. Though he was wrapped {rom top to toe in 
the very warmest clothing (which by the way I 
considered wisdom in him) yet he was continually 
shivering, chattering his teeth and commenced 
preparing himself for a long and cold journey by 
frequently heating his vital parts by means of 
liquid fire, introduced through his ‘‘ open sepul- 
chre.’’ I have insinuated before that Capt. Tipton 
bore the marks of adrunkard. He did so indeed. 
He was naturally high minded, gallant and daring 
—but the lustre of virtue shone not in his eye!— 
The hydra Intemperance had struck his fangs 
deep and deadly—and was fast dragging him down 
to the pit. 

We left Hartford before sunrise, and darted up 
the valley of the Connecticut almost with the speed 
of a Lapland deer. The keen north wind swept 
down the valleyand whistled by the coach in no very 





During our passage through the Sound, the 
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pleasang unison with the music of the merry bells. 

Anoccasional gust of wind to clear the coach ot the 

alcoholic exhalations of the sea captain, on my | 
part was quite welcome. The intense cold itself, | 
or his cold preventives, had by this time caused | 
the loquacious Capt.T. to become almost acomplete | 
mute and insensible or indifferent to every thing ex- | 
eept cogniac and cigars. As regularly as the stage | 
halted at a tavern, Capt. Tipton would not fail to 
call for these articles, which he used thus freely 
‘*to prevent the bad effects of the climate.” 

He was frequently reminded that his danger 
from the inclemency of the weather was tenfold 
increased by his course of management. But all 
to no purpose. He would mumble out in answer, 
‘IT guess I know what medicine does me the most 
good.”” My heart bled at his prospect—I wept 
for his errors. But what could be done? He 
was deaf to reason—an independent man ina free 
country. About 9 o’clock in the evening, as the 
stage made a short halt at a comfortable looking 
tavern, our marine passenger was almost benumbed 
with cold. Withthe help of the landlord, he hob- 
bled into the bar room, and spreading himself be- 
fore the fire, called for a good mug of flip and a 
Spanish cigar. Is eriously told himthat flip taken 
into his stomach in the situation which he then 
was, would have a very bad effect upon his health; 
and very strongly urged him to share with me a 
semi-circle of excellent mince pie. But he was 
obstinate and drank his flip;—declaring at the 
same time, ‘‘if such warm stuff as that would’nt 
keep a fellow warm, he’d freeze up.” At length 
we arrived at our lodgings, in a lovely village on 
the bank of the Connecticut. Capt. Tipton, afier 
having his frozen fingers done up by the landlady, 
drank a glass of sling and went to bed—how he 
rested the reader can judge for himself. 

The next morning, before the sun had tinged 
the snow clad hills, the stage was in readiness to 
carry us on our way. As I was within 20 miles 
of home, I was early out of bed, and being impa- 
patient for departure, was the first to take a seat 
in the coach. ‘* All ready!” cried the driver— 
** No, no, hold—Capt. Tipton is’nt here!’’ There 
he is, cried the groom, in the pig-sty, casting up 
the three glasses of bitters he just drank. ' Holloa 
Capt. Tipton, are you sick? and shall I leave your 
baggage? The gallant captain made an affirma- 
tive grunt—the driver untied and left his bag- 
gage—mounted his seat, reined his horses, cracked 
his whip—and we were soyn out of sight of so dis- 
gusting an object. 

—— County, Vt. A. 

















RELIGION. 


From the London Chi/d’s Companion. 


Conversation between two Sisters. 


‘* T should not like to be religious,” said Lucy 
to her sister Mary, as they were sitting near their 
cottage; ‘‘it must be so gloomy to be always| 
thinking and looking grave.’ ‘* Oh! Lucy,”’| 
said Mary, ‘‘ you would not talk so, if you re- 
membered how happy our dear mother was when 
she died, and she always said it was religion that 
made her happy; and you know she taught us that 
pretty little verse,— 

‘¢>*'Tis religion that must give, 
Sweetest pleasure while we live; 
Tis religion must supply, 

Solid comfort when we die.” 





Just at this moment, a lady who had sometimes 
visited their mother in her last sickness, passing 
by, and over-hearing the conversation of the chil- 
dren, stopped to speak to them, and told Lucy 


that her sister was quite right in what she had been | 


saying, and, if they liked, she would sit down with 


them for a few minutes, and try to show them, that | 
to be religious was not only to become serious, | 


but to become truly happy. ‘‘ Oh! do tell us all 
about it,” said Lucy; while Mary shed a silent 
tear at the remembrance of her mother’s parting 
words on this subject. ‘‘ Well, my dear little 
girls, I will tell you about a poor woman, who was 





a very great sufferer for many months, and could 
do nothing for her five poor helpless children, 
whom she loved very much. Her husband was 
able to work, but frequently spent his money at 
the beer shop, so that they were very poor. When 
she was first taken ill, she was very anxious about 
her family, and could not bear the thought of dy- 
ing, and leaving her children to run about the 
streets, and te grow up, as she feared they would 
do, without the fear of God before their eyes;— 
but when she knew that it was the will of Gdd 
that she must die, she was able to give up her 
children into his care, and say, ‘ Thy will be done.’ 
When I first saw her, she was in great pain; she 
soon requested a Bible to be brought, that I might 
read. The name of Jesus seemed precious to her: 
‘Sweet Jesus!’ she exclaimed, ‘he has blessed 
me in my ease, and he has blessed me in my 
pains.’ She was very earnest in seeking the sal- 
vation of her soul; she knew that Jesus Christ 
was ‘the way, the truth, and the life;’ and she 
believed the promise of the Saviour, who has 
said, ‘ Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise 
cast out.’ 

‘* On going into her room one day, I found her 
ina sweet sleep; when she awoke, she exclaimed, 
‘Sweet Jesus! sweet Jesus!’ and seeing me, she 
looked up, and said, ‘ Whenever I have a few min- 
utes sleep, and wake again, J am always thinking 
‘of Jesus; it is so sweet; he gives me sleep; how 
can I love Him enfugh? I try to love Him: oh! 
how I long to be with Jesus! I should like to be 
in glory to-night. Sweet Jesus! I know he loves 
me.’ ‘Why do you believe that he loves you?’ 
I inquired. ‘ Because he died for me.’ Many 
parts of Scripture she repeated to me, which she 
had committed to memory since she had learnt to 
read, which was only within the last few years, 
since the establishment of an adult school in the 
town. ‘ Oh, how sweet Jesus is to me!’ she said; 
‘ How I do love Him! I cannot cast him off, and 
he will not cast me away. I feel so full of love, I 
do not know what to do;’ and then turning to me, 
she said, ‘I hope I shall meet you in heaven with 
my Jesus. O, my Jesus, I am a poor helpless 
sinner; come and take me. I do not care what I 
go through, so that | may get to Jesus; I do not 
want to stay here; no, I would not stay if they 
would pour down gold upon me.’ 

‘* She used to talk of her husband with great 
concern, and with an earnest desire that his heart 
might be changed. When I took leave of her, 
she said, ‘ What a happy hour I have had with 
you! I shall try to go to sleep now, and when I 
awake I shall think over it.” Her difficulty in 
speaking increased, but she said, ‘ I want to speak 
of Jesus; I can bear all my pains, if I can only 
get to Him atlast.’ While reading the Scriptures 
to her, she said, ‘It seems as though Jesus was 
talkingto me.’ 

Her sufferings became increasingly distressing, 
but she said, ‘ My pains are sweet.” And every 
one brings you nearer the last, I said. ‘I hope 
it does; I wish my last breath were to come now. 
O, my Saviour, come quickly and release me.’ 
\* You are knocking at the gates of heaven, and 
,soon Jesus will open to you.’ ‘I wish to knock, 
| I do knock; I hope he will save me: I leave it 
\allto Him.’ On her mother’s saying to her,— 
'¢The Lord will be with you;’ though scarcely 

able to speak, she said with much feeling,—‘ I 














too, was now convinced, that ‘‘ Wisdom’s ways 


are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.” 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








Extract from the last Report of the Maine Sabbath 
School Union. 


REVIVALS IN SABBATH SCHOOLS, 

A Sabbath school was established the past year 
in a retired neighborhood in Danville. It had 
been in operation only a few weeks, before the 
Lord appeared to revive his work. Seven of the 
dear youth who joined the Sabbath school have 
found the pearl of great price—five of whom have 
been baptized. At the time this school was visi- 
ted in September last, the interest which com- 
menced in the Sabbath school, was spreading 
through the neighborhood; and some Christian 
fathers and mothers, who had long been sleeping 
upon their posts, were waked up to duty by some 
of their children, who returned from the Sabbath 
school, to tell them what the Lord had done for 
their souls. 

In Trenton, Hancock County, there has been 
a deeply interesting work the past season. At 
our meeting, which was held in the evening, it 
was supposed there were present about 200 per- 
sons. At the close, as the people were reluctant- 
ly leaving the place endeared to them by the 
many scenes of melting interest there exhibited, 
the minister remarked, ‘I presume that seven 
eights of all present are hopefully pious. After 
looking around a moment, ‘ indeed,’ said he, ‘I 
cannot point you to one who does not indulge the 
hope that he is a Christian.’ 0 

This revival began the first of August last, and 
has been going forward with great power much of 
the time since. Out of 50 families in the eastern 
section of this town, 49 have been visited and 
most of the members hopefully converted to God. 
In almost all of these families some were under 
awakenings atthesame time. In November, 83had 
been baptized; 119 had publicly related what the 
Lord had done for their souls; and numbers more.it 
was presumed, were cherishing the hope that they 
had passed from death unto life. 

This revival had its origin, and has been by far 
the most powerful in that section of the town 
where Sabbath schools have been most flourishing: 
indeed it is only in that section, that Sabbath 
schools were known to have existed at all, during 
the past season. The minister knew of but two 
schools in town, which have been in operation the 
past year. The influence ofthe Sabbath school upon 
that neighborhood, was as if the tree of life had been 
shedding its leaves among the inhabitants. Inthese 
two schools were11 teachers, one only of whom was 
before hopefully pious. All the rest have become 
so during this revival. The number of scholars 
was 68, of whom 35 have shared in this blessed 
work of grace. As only 14 scholars in these 
schools were over 15, alarge proportion of the 35 
who have become hopefully pious, must have been 
children and youth; thus affording new evidence 
that the Lord can convert the young; and thus 
giving.new encouragement to Christian parents 
to plead with God in behalf of their dear children, 
that he would ‘ pour his spirit upon their seed and 
his blessing upon their offspring.’ i 

The Sabbath school seemed to have been pre- 














| hope he 1s.’ 
| **¥ saw her a few hours before her death, aid 
found her mind still peaceful, while her, sufferings 
were extreme. ‘J cannot talk,’ she said; ‘ but I 
/can listen to you.” Inashort time after I left her, 
| she sweetly breathed her spirit into the bosom of 
her Saviour, and is now no doubt enjoying his 
presence whom she loved on earth.” 
** Now, my dear little girls, tell me whether 
‘you think this poor woman would have been so 
happy without religion.” ‘* Oh, no!” said Mary, 
who had listened with the greatest attention; ‘ I 
am sure it was religion made her so happy and so 


patient; and [ do not think I should mind pain, if 


my heart was always loving Jesus.” 


Little Lucy, 








paring the way for this display of divine mercy 
for some months previous to its appearance. The 
minister said he had found it much easier to preach 
since the establishment of the Sabbath school. 
He has become so deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of this institution, as co-operating with 
the preaching of the gospel, that he has sometimes 
| told the people in destitute places, when they have 
entreated him to come and preach again, ‘that he 
| would not come unless they waked up to the cause 
|of Sabbath schools; for he could not preach where 
| Sabbath school instruction was not imparted to the 
children and youth.’ 
Near the close of the school in his neighbor- 
hood, a year last autumn, the minister was in the 
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habit more frequently than had been his practice, 
of visiting and addressing the school. He ob- 
served that these visits seemed to awaken consid- 
erable interest among teachers and scholars.— 
This led him to inquire with himself whether it 
might not be his duty to assume the office of super- 
intendent. Under the conviction that it was his 
duty, last spring he took charge of the school. 
On looking among the children and youth whom 
he wished to have connected with the school, he 
found that there were a number of young persons, 
who, probably, could not be induced to join the 
school unless they were brought in as teachers. 
He reflected upon the subject, and finally conclu- 
ded, although they were not pious, (as all their 
other qualifications were equal if not superior to 
the qualifications of those who otherwise must fill 
that station) that it was best to appoint them 
teachers. At the close of each Sabbath, he prac- 
tised questioning the scholars and teachers togeth- 
er upon the lesson which had been recited. He 
made arrangements for his deacon to take his 
place, when his ministerial duties obliged him to 
be absent. It once happened that both minister 
and deacon were absent; no members of the 
church were present as spectators, as was usually 
the case; and as none of the teachers or scholars 
were hopefully pious, the exercises were com- 
menced without prayer. Oninquiring, the minis- 
ter learned that there was a great want of order 
and sobriety in. conducting the school that Sab- 
bath. It grieved him very much, and led him to 
pray over the subject. He conversed with one 
of the teachers respecting his feelings. The 
teacher expressed regret that there was no pro- 
fessor of religion present to pray; and that there 
should have been any irregularity and want of 
decorum in the school. Very soon after this, the 
revival commenced, and these seven teachers 
were among the first who were awakened, and 
among the first who were led to hope in the mercy 
of God. It has also appeared since, that on the 
very Sabbath, these teachers were left to com- 
mence the school without prayer, one scholar, a 
little boy ten years old, was awakened, and has 
since been brought to put his trust in that Saviour 
who has said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 
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From the Mother’s Magazine, abridged. 
MEMOIR OF CHARLES C. W. 


My Dear Mrs. E .—I take a mournful 
pleasure in complying with your request that I 
would prepare a brief memoir of my little son, 
Charles, who died at the age of five years and 
eight months—now 16 years since. It is well 
known that at that period the conversion of a young 
child was a rare occurrence. 

The first inquiries of this infant child were 
about the ‘‘great God who made heaven and 
earth.” His childish prattle was, ‘‘ Mother, I 
do not want to be a sinner, I do want to love the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

When Charles was only two and a half years 
old, he came one day running in from the back 
yard, almost breathless, exclaiming, ‘* Mother, it 
can’t be, it can’t be.’? What, I said, cannot be, 
Charles? ‘It can’t be, mother, that God is 
every where.” And why not? I inquired.— 
‘Mother, if God was every where, how could I 
run out to the barn?’’ and then extending his little 
arms on either side of him, he said, ‘‘ How could 
I run here, and how couldI run there?” I 
endeavored to explain to him the nature and ca- 


pacity of a spirit, to which he listened with deep 
interest. 





months old, was lying in her father’s arms, Charles 
took fp one of her little hands, and after survey- 
ing it very intently for some time, he said, ‘‘Papa, 
when we die, will God make us again?” His fa- 
ther took this opportunity to explain to him the 
Scripture account of the judgment day; mean 


Shortly after this, his little sister, a few | 


When Charles was about three years old, a 
widowed friend came to pass a few months in our 
family. After observing the conduct of this child, 
and listening to his conversation, she said to me 
on one occasion, ‘‘I think, Mrs. W. I would not 
indulge little Charles in so much conversation on 
religious subjects.”’ I inquired what evil was to 


somewhat like Cowper’s, there is to me a shade of 
melancholy about him.” 


attention beyond the feeble comprehension of a 
little child.” Her words sunk with weight upon 
my mind. Till now, I had supposed that his in- 
quisitiveness was all voluntary. I resolved to 
watch for opportunities to ascertain the fact. In 
the evening of this same day, my friend went with 
my husband to an evening meeting. It was still 
twilight. I sat in my nursery in a musing frame, 
rocking my infant to sleep. Little Charles came 
about me, as usual, wanting mother to talk with 
him. Now, thought I, is a good opportunity to 
try the effect of diverting his attention. I told 
him that mother wished to be alone; that he might 
go into the sitting room and join his little brother 
and two little boys that had come in to pass an 
hour. Charles looked sweetly and imploringly in 
my face, saying, ‘* Mother, I had rather stay with 
you;”’ and without giving me time to refuse him, 
said, ‘‘ May I repeat to you, a verse I found ina 
book to-day??? What was it, I said? ‘“‘Itis a 
beautiful little verse, he replied, at the beginning 
of Janeway’s Token for Children.” ‘‘And Jesus 
said, suffer the little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” This was a book in which he greatly 
delighted. I took the Bible and turned to the ac- 
count of this scene, as recorded by Mark; Charles 
inquired how Christ took up these little children— 
‘*as you would take me up, mother?” and with a 
burst of feeling, he said, ‘‘ I do not know how to 
get to Christ.”” I was delighted to find that it was 
the Word of God, and not my own words that had 
impressed the heart of my child. I endeavored 
to compose his mind by dwelling upon the love of 
the blessed Saviour, manifested towards little | 
children; telling him that he could now go to| 
Christ, in prayer, with the same confident assur- 
ance, that he would hear and bless us, as when in 
the days of his flesh, he was present with his peo- 
pie. ‘*‘ Mamma,” said he with earnestness, ‘‘ will 
you pray with me? I do not want to bea sinner; 
I do want to love the Lord Jesus Christ.”” Charles 
not only wished to love the Lord Jesus Christ, but 
he was truly an obedient little boy to his parents. 
Indeed, he was so affectionate and pleasant, that 


. . . * 6 . . ! 
time his inquiries were solemn and interesting. 


be apprehended, since he was so very cheerful? | 
‘* Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘ and yet I think his mind is’ 




















every body loved him. He was not only aflec- 
tionate and dutiful, but he was very attentive to} 
his daily lessons in reading and spelling. I never, 
had so much occasion to reprove him, as for crying 

when he missed a word in his spelling lesson. 

Such was his application and fondness for his, 
book, that before he was four years old, he would | 
put out for himself whole columfis of words in the | 
spelling book, embracing even columns of proper | 
names, and spell them correctly without being | 
| prompted. 
| commenced in our place. For deep and solemn 
and abiding impressions of the odious nature of 
sin, and the necessity of the new birth, I have 
never since witnessed a revival to compare with 
that. At this time, my two little boys were among 
those who made the inquiry, ‘‘ What shall I do to 
be saved?” A short time after the revival began 
todecline, two clergymen spent a Sabbath in our 
family. Charles’ solicitude for conversation with 
them on the subject of religion greatly affected 
and interested them. They said to me, if you 


live, Mrs. W., to see your child act, you will see 
him act a Christian. 





























A few months after this precious ingathering of 
souls into the fold of the Redeemer, we left W. 


and removed to B. Here we took up our resi-* 
dence in the same dwelling with my parents. As 
my husband was to be absent the greater part of 
the time, I felt that it Would be a privilege to join 
my father’s family, in their morning devotions, 
though we kept up a family establishment of our 
own. But to this, Charles objected—he would 
say, ‘‘ mamma, do not go into grandpa’s room to 
pray, Thad rather hear you pray; for you pray 
more for us, than grandpa does.” Where is the 
mother that could have refused such a request? 


‘« Indeed,’”’ she added, ;One morning in particular, I found it difficult to 
‘‘T wish my children would manifest interest on attend to the duty of family prayer with my child- 
this subject, by asking such questions. My only\ren. Charles said mournfully, ‘‘ well, I do hope 
fear is that this subject may be pressed upon his{I shall soon be old enough to pray in the family, 


when papa is absent, and then mamma won’t have 
to do it.” 

On no occasion could he be persuaded to go to 
bed without first joining me-in prayer. If 1 told 
him that I would pray with him after he was in 
bed, he would say, ‘‘no mother, no mother; I 
shall get to sleep.”” During this whole year, he 
would come, sometimes more than once in a day, 
and pull me by my sleeve, and say, ‘‘ mother will 
you go into the other room and pray with me? I 
do want a new heart; I do want to love the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Often after having been to 
church, I would find him sitting by himself and 
the big tears rolling down his face, and on inquir- 
ing what made him weep, his reply was, ‘‘I ama 
sinner.” 

In the spring, we went to reside at H. The 
thought of having my family once more together 
was delightful, and yet my soul was bowed down 
under a sense of great responsibility, in view of 
occupying a new and difficult station. But how 
little did I anticipate the cup of trembling of which 
I was so soon to drink. We were soon settled 
in our new residence, Early the following morn- 
ing 1 went into my room, and with unwonted so- 
lemnity I consecrated myself, my children, my 
room, my all, to God. I entreated the Lord to 
show me the plague of my own heart, and to de- 
throne every idol from the altar of my affections. 
In less than one short week, my dear Charles lay 
a corpse in that room. Thus you see, my friend, 
God took me at my word. 

On our removal to H., my children, three in 
number, were all animated at the prospect of hav- 
ing access to their uncle’s bookstore. Charles 
appeared in usual health,except he was thin in flesh 
and walked occasionally lame. The same morn- 
ing that I had made this renewed self-dedication, 
while reading the Scriptures before family prayers, 
as Charles finished reading his verse, ] saw a si- 
lent tear trembling upon his cheek. I beckoned 
him to come to me, and on inquiry, he said he 
was sick. AsIled himto my room he looked 
very earnestly in my face, and said, ‘‘ mamma, I 
shall never be well again.’”? These words were 
like a dagger, piercing my heart. The sugges- 
tions of many friends that he was fast ripening for 
heaven, had often served but the more effectually 
to make me feel, that whatever else | might be 
called to resign, I could not lose this child. 

Our other little boy was taken sick the same 
day. We sent fora physician, but no medicine 
had the slightest effect on Charles. His disease. 
was soon discovered to be an inflammation in the 
bowels. When I was left alone with him, he would 


In the year 1816, arevival of religion | say, ‘‘ dear mother, pray withme.’’ I often spoke 


to him of the preciousness of Christ, and told him 
that he was safe in his hands; but he was so very 
sick and so much was constantly doing for him, 
that little opportunity was afforded for conversa- 
tion. We invited two clergymen, morning and 
evening alternately, to pray with us, in this time 
of deep anxiety, by the couch of our suffering boy. 
We all of us prayed with him as if we thought 
him on the confines of the grave: still he manifes- 
ted no anxiety as to the event of his sickness. — 
Two days before his decease, hie asked me if the 
bell tolled in H. when persons died? On the 


morning of the day he died, I was much elated 
with the hope that he was better, as he appeared 
entirely free from pain, and some other symptoms 
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were also favorable, though he was more feeble. 
My eldest little boy was often seen going into a 
closet adjeining the sick room. I asked why he 
left his little brother. I feared he would stay 
with us but a short time. He said, mamma, I go 
to ask God to give my little brother a new heart be- 
fore he dies. His papa asked Charles if he felt 
able to repeat ahymn. He began 

Jesus, my all, to heaven is gone, 

He whom I fix my hopes upon; 

His track I see, and [’Il pursue 

The narrow way till him I view. 

His voice at once faltered—his eyes suddenly 
closed upon all terrestrial objects, and in less than 
two short hours his gentle spirit, I trust, was 
forever released from that clog of sin and guilt, 
which, even in his infancy, had so constituted his 
burden. 


Lines addressed to Mrs. W. on the death of her Son, 
by the Rev. T. H. G. 


The turf lies gently on his head, 
‘The boy so «lear to thee; 

How sweetly sleep the infant dead, 
From care and sorrow free. 

They do not sleep—the tomb enshrines, 
Indeed, their mouldering clay; 

And there it rests, till glorious shines 
The awful judgment day. 

They do not sleep—in heaven they wake, 
And safe from all alarms, 

Repose on Him, who once did take, 
Such infants to his arms. 

Then do net weep; a little while 
Will give him to thy love again; 

And he will greet thee with a smile, — 
And soothe, himself, a mother’s pain. 

And he, perhaps, thy voice will raise 
To strains of heavenly harmony, | 

And teach thee how the Friend to praise, 
Who died to rescue him and thee. 
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ANNA AND HER KITTEN. 


Little Anna has a pretty gray kitten. She loves 
the kitty very much, and the kitty loves her.— 
Sometimes when Anna is playing with her doll 
and her ninepins, kitty puts out her paw and rolls 
all the playthings about the room. But Anna 
does not mind that ; she knows that little pussy 
does it all for play. 

One day, when little Anna was alone with the 
kitty in the parlor, she made scratches on the 
window; and that was a very naughty trick.— 
When her nurse came into the room, she said: 
‘© Who made these scratches on the window?” 
Little Anna felt ashamed of the mischief she had 
had dene; and she did not speak a word. 

The kitten was asleep in the chair; and the 
nurse said, ‘‘I suppose this naughty puss did it. 
I must whip her for it.’ Then the nurse took 
the kitten out of the chair, and tole her she must 
box her ears for scratching the window. But 
little Anna began to cry; and she ran up to her 
nurse, saying: ‘‘ Oh, don’t whip little kitty; she 
did not scratch the window. 1 did it.” 

The nurse did not strike poor little puss; and 
Anna took the kitty in her arms, and stroked her 
soft gray fur, and made her very happy. Anna’s 
father and mother, and her grandmother, and her 
nurse, all loved their little girl very much, be- 
cause she told the truth, and was so kind to her 
good little kiiten. [Juvenile Miscellany. 
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VISIT TO A SABBATH SCHOOL, 

A few weeks ago, when absent from home on the 
Sabbath, I was invited to attend a Sabbath School.— 
The Classes were numerous and most of them full. 
The Superintendant was moving about, inspecting 
the different Classes, and appeared to understand and 
do hisduty. My situation gave me an opportunity to 
see some of the Teachers and their methods of in- 
struction, with the interest which the Scholars ap- 
peared to manifest in what was said to. them. 

One Class of little boys appeared to he talking to- 
gether or amusing themselves, while the Teacher was 
looking over the school and adjusting his dress, His 
indifference attracted my attention repeatedly; he ap- 
peared uneasy, and went out before the time was half 
expired, leaving his scholars to take care of themselves. 
I could not but consider him a very unprofitable labor- 
er in his Lord’s vineyard. 

Another Teacher was very earnestly engaged in 
exhorting his Scholars, who were looking in every 
direction excepting at their Teacher. I did not won- 
der at this, when I overheard some of his remarks :— 
they would, perhaps, have been interesting and useful 
in a Church meeting, but were altogether above the 
comprehension of the lille boys before him. 

A third Class, I observed, were looking attentively 
in their Teacher’s face as he was talking with them, 
and would often interrupt him by asking questions. 
I did not hear what was said; but had no doubt, from 
the interest manifested, that his conversation was in a 
style that they could understand and be pleased with. 

At this time, a gentleman entered, who appeared to 
be a stranger. After he was introduced to me, he ob- 
served that some months ago he had a Class in this 
School, but had since removed to another town, 
Having just been observing another Class at a dis- 
tance, I said to him, “I think, Sir, [ can easily 
point out your Class to you.” ‘* Yes, Sir,” said he, 
**that is my dear Bible Class.’ It was a collection of 
Misses, whose countenances beamed with pleasure at 
once more beholding their beloved Teacher. He then 
left me, while I enjoyed the pleasure of seeing the 
cordial reception which they gave him. 

From these facts, I would infer, that to be useful 
Teachers, we must not only be faithful, but plain and 


prevent his going, the father threatened to turn the 
boy outof doors. ‘ Well, father,’ replied he, ‘ if you 
do, still I shall go; and in that case, I shall attend 
school four days in the week, and beg the other two.’ 
The boy’s decision overcame the father, and he con- 
tinued at school. He behaved so well that he attract- 
ed the attention of the parish minister, who was a vis- 
itor of the school; and he afterwards took him into 
his service, where he now conducts himself with pro- 
priety. 

On the first Lord’s day after he came into the house, 
the master asked what religion he was of? He took 
his Testament out of his pocket, and said, ‘ I am of 
the religion of that book!’ An answer which would 
not discredit a Luther, a Wesley, or a Knox. 

English Publication, 





Juvenite Honesty.—The $700 advertised jn this 
paper of yesterday as lost, was found by an honest lad, 
named Andrew H. Stevens, and returned to the own- 
er, from whom he received the fifty dollars reward, 
which his parents will place in the Savings Bank for 
him, Let this encourage other youths, who may hap- 
pen to find lost money, to return it promptly to the 
loser. ‘This lad has thus made friends who may be 
hereafter extensively useful to him.—N. Y. paper. 





Tue Atmsnouse Boy.—A youth who was brought 
up at the almshouse was lately taken into the family 
of Mrs. —, in Pearl street, to run of errands. The 
first day he became an inmate of her house the follow- 
ing dialogue’ passed between them: Are you not sor- 
ry, my dear,” said Mrs, —, ‘* to leave home??? **No,™ 
answered he, ‘I don’t care.” ‘Is there not some- 
body at home whom you are sorry to leave?”’ resumed 
she. “No,” replied the boy, “Iam not sorry to 
leave any body.” ‘* What, not those who are good to 
you?” rejoined she. ‘* Nobody ever was good to me,” 
said the boy. Mrs. — was touched with the child’s 
answer, which strongly painted his helpless lot, and 
the cold indifference of the world. The tear stood in 
her eye. ‘‘ My poor little fellow,” said she, afiera 
short pause, ‘‘ was nobody ever good to you! haye you 
no friend, my dear?” ‘* No, for old dusty Bob, the 
rag-man, died last week.”? “And was he your 
friend?’ “ Yes, that he was,” replied the boy, “ he 
once gave me a piece of gingerbread!” 





ew York Sun. 
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From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
ON A YELLOW WREN, 
(An Anecdote from Herbert’s Researches.) 
And hast thou return’d to the place of thy birth, 
From thy flight through the regions and cities of earth; 
Over islands of spice, where the air is perfum’d, 
Where tbe rose in its eastern luxuriance has bloom’d? 





affectionate in our instructions. Often explain our 
meaning by similitudes, after the manner of Him who 
** spake to them in parables.” In this way, we gain 
the affections of our pupils, and as Jove begets love, 
there will soon be a mutual and lasting attachment— 
absences will seldom occur—and the most favorable 
opportunities will be presented for dispensing and re- 
ceiving the truth. A TEACHER. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WHAT’S THE USE? 


**Ma,” said a little boy to his mother as she was put- 
ting him to bed, “* when I was down at the frog pond 
to-day, one boy swore dreadfully. Shall I tell you 
what he said?” 

** No, my dear, J would rather not hear it.” 

‘© There was one boy there who spoke up to him, 
and said, what’s the use, what’s the use, of talking so?” 

“ Well he was a good boy.” 

‘© Yes, Ma, but don’t you think, the other boys that 
were standing there laughed at him because he said, 
‘* what's the use.” 

That good boy, it is hoped, was not brow beaten. 
Let him go on and check the swearer’s tongue as_ he 
has opportunity, and though the wicked may deride 
him, God will honor him. EXaMPLe. 





io We have recently received x quantity of the Little Greek Pa- 
per, and have sent them to those Contributors whose names we 
know. Others may have them by sending to this Office. 








This boy was told by his ignorant father, that if he 
persisted in going to the society’s school, he would 





severely beat him. ‘ Well, father,’ said he, ‘ you may, 


but still I will go.? Finding that beating would not 





Hast thou sipp’d of the river, whose sands mix’d with 
No eye but its Maker’s did ever hehold? [gold 
Where the diamond lies buried, the pearl is concealed, 
Where'the secrets of Nature were never reveal’? 


Hast thou perch’d on the palace of barbarous kings, 
And witness’d the sorrow which ignorance brings; 
Where their wives are neglected, their children 
{untaught, 
Where the sound of salvation has never been brought? 
Passing over the coast hast thou seen the poor slave, 
In chains, and in tears, borne far over the wave; 
To toil in the land where his soul cannot dwell; 
For what is immortal, man cannot compel. 
On the grave of the traveller, now has thy flight 
Been compell’d in the desert to rest for the night, 
Where a tree has been planted in beauty to bloom, 
Where the bones*of the weary are mould’ring too soon? 
Hast thou crossed over states where the trumpet’s loud 
Is sounding for war, and the soldier must fall, _ [call 
And soon desolation its ruin must spread, 
Where they weep for the dying, & mourn for the dead? 
Hast thou pass’d over cities of famous renown, 
Whose suns brightly rose, but in darkness went dow); 
Where not eyen a ruin remains now, to state, 
That their Princes were mighty, their riches were 
{great 
Oh, much hast thou seen we should like to behold, 
Which the tongue of no traveller has yet ever told; 
And much we must turn from in horror away, 
But for earth’s restoration, we cease not to pray. 


Away from those scenes, and alight on the eave, 
Which in freedom thou once was permited to have; 
And confess, though by nature addicted to roam, 
There is no place beside, so delightful as Home. 





* The bones of Capt. Clapperton, who accompanied Major Dek 





ham to Africa, from England, on a scientific expedition. 























